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make forecasts impossible; third, the amount of water which would have to be 
impounded in order to attain a 14-foot depth at St. Louis, an amount about ten 
times what has yet been found possible. 

The Board reaches the conclusion "that the most practicable method of obtain- 
ing and maintaining a navigable channel of 14 feet deep from St. Louis to Cairo 
is by the completion of the project of 1881 for partial regularization in such way 
as to secure a permanent controlling depth of 8 feet, and then to rely upon 
dredging for securing and maintaining any further increase of depth." While 
a 14-foot waterway is considered practical, the desirability of it is questioned on 
the grounds that lake and ocean vessels could not navigate the channel which is 
tortuous andj at times, swift; nor would such a depth be sufficient for a loaded 
freighter. It is furthermore implied that the best use of the river will be realized 
by using special river barges having a draft of not more than 9 feet; these 
barges will be capable of carrying all the freight now seeking a water highway 
at a cost comparable to that of other means of transportation ; and a 9-foot 
regulated river is easily within the range of a moderate expenditure and a small 
maintaining corps. 

Another common argument is rebutted in this volume by the assertion that 
the decline in the commerce of the river has not arisen from the lack of a 
navigable channel for vessels of large draft but from the reduction in amount 
of material available for shipment. The shifting of the centers of output in 
recent years will explain the falling off in the river commerce. 

The investigation of this problem of river conservation and use has been 
undertaken with great care and thoroughness, and the latitude of the work may 
be comprehended from the reports on many allied topics, such as, the physical 
characteristics of the Mississippi river, past and present projects for improve- 
ment, present and prospective commerce, gauge readings and discharge measure- 
ments. The discussion of that part of the report of the committee on Rivers and 
Harbors (H. R. 20686, 61st Congress) which pertains to the Mississippi river, 
before the preeent Congress, is not intelligible without a knowledge of this report. 

With the report is published a large atlas which contains many maps of the 
river on which are plotted the projects discussed, and in addition, a wealth of 
data in hydrographs, profiles and typical cross-sections. R. M. Brown. 

My Life in China and America. By Yung Wing, vi and 286 pp., Ap- 
pendix and Index. Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1909. 

The autobiographical details of this most interesting volume illuminate the 
upbuilding of the oldest of the nations, and in the illumination the personal de- 
tails sink into the background. Those of us who know Yung Wing will find a 
pleasure in reading this simple story of his struggle out of the Orient into the 
stream of the advance of our culture. It is a pathetic tale, its personal interest 
is very great. 

But when we seek to examine this personal accomplishment of one Chinaman 
against the background of the tradition and conservatism of the Middle Kingdom, 
we see in one glance how great was his accomplishment and then we lose sightj 
of the individual. In the glow of his accomplishment he is lost to view. 

Briefly put the record is that Yung Wing came to this country, overcame all 
obstacles almost with no helping hand, took high place at Yale and, in his 
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acquaintance with American thought and Occidental culture, became of value to 
the Dragon Throne. Had it been given to him to return to China and remain 
with his new stores of knowledge he might readily have progressed through the 
line of preferment to yellow jacket and peacock plume and bright red button of 
the advancing mandarin. 

But for China he was most useful in the capacity of pioneer. He had won 
his way through great hardship and he had accomplished much. Awaking China 
determined that youth selected from her best should attain to at least as much, 
and that the accomplishment should be without the hardship that had hampered 
her pioneer, though no difficulty could do more than delay him. He was com- 
missioned to remain away from his home for many long years. He was to serve 
as, in some sort, a scholastic consignee to whom were despatched from time to 
time invoices of Chinese youth for education in the great West. Yung Wing's 
first duty was to make such provision for the young students sent from home into 
the unknown system of an alien civilization that there should be none of the 
hardship through which he had so painfully made the track. A second duty 
was to see to it that the years of study in a culture non-Confucian should not 
rob the Middle Kingdom of the heart of her young sons who were sent into 
what many considered the land of devils, sent at the age of the greatest facility 
in receiving impressions. 

In this autobiography Yung Wing is characteristically modest. He does not 
give us to see. how well he performed this task of double difficulty. That omis- 
sion is not difficult to supply. Many of us, a generation ago, were thrown at 
college into the chance of intimate acquaintance with Yung Wing's boys. We 
could estimate them in the classroom and in the hours of recreation and we found 
them no laggards in either. When they had reached the dignity of the American 
degree they went home to take up the work of China. But Yung Wing re- 
mained, an exile of service, to take still newer boys and to fit them to hold their 
own in competition with American youth. He lived far from the honors and the 
preferments of the Throne, devoting his life and his powers to fitting others for 
the honors which he would so well himself have adorned. 

And at the other end, we have record of Yung Wing's accomplishment. China 
gave him Chinese boys to train, to China returned, from his hand, men of West- 
ern education, better Chinese. These are now men of fifty, they have served 
their state in high capacity and they have earned honors. The alumni rolls of 
our colleges show what they have done. They have become mandarins in rank, 
governors and ambassadors and generals in service, leaders all and not a one 
caught in the swirl of palace intrigue. 

It is just as well not to forget that Yung Wing made these men. It is in 
their honors that his reward must be sought. William Churchill. 

Court Life in China. The Capital, its Officials and People. By Isaac 

Taylor Headland. 372 pp., Illustrations, and Index. Fleming H. Revell 

Company, New York, 1909. $1.50. 

Prof. Headland has seen the portal of the Forbidden City open and he has 

walked in, his eyes have rested upon the abode of the puppet emperor and of 

that masterful woman who for half a cycle of Cathay stood out as the one great 

figure. He and his wife, for not the least instructive chapters of the volume are 

credited to Mrs. Headland's note book, have opened, in friendly intercourse, the 



